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The Resurrection proved from the testimony of the 
Apostles, as given first to the Jews, and after- 
wards to all other nations. 





Fifty days after the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the Apostles, and many other disci- 
ples who had concealed themselves in Jeru- 
salem, appeared publicly, and proclaimed that 
he had risen from the dead. 

The contents of the first five chapters of 
the Acts of the Apostles (to which we refer 
our readers,) may,be reduced to the follow- 
ing points: that Jesns Christ afier his resus- 
citation, had, during sforty days, often mani- 
fested himself to his disciples, aud had con- 
vinced them, by every sort of proof, of the 
truth of his resurreetion; that on the fortieth 
day after that event, he, im their presence 
and view, after having promised that he 
would send the Holy Ghost amongst them, 
ascended into heaven; that in ten day after, 
the apostles, with many other disciples, re- 
ceived the Holy Ghost, and were changed 
into new men. The feast of pentecost, 
one of the great solemnitics of the Jewish 
people, was then celebrated in Jerusalem, 
and the city was crowded with a vast multi- 
tude of Jewish strangers, who had assembled 
from all parts of the world. On that day, the 
apostles, with St, Peter at their head, andy 
follawed by many thers, disciples of Christ, 
with the greatest intrepidity, presented them- 
selyes before the multitude. The crowd, 
attracted by the novelfy of the spectacle, form 
a circle around ‘them, St. Peter, in the 





whom they had condemned to death, by Pon- 
tius Pilate, was arisen from the dead; that 
he himself, and all those whom they saw with 
him, were witnesses of his resurrection; that 
they had seen and heard Jesus Christ; that 
they had eat and drank with him; that he had 
ascénded into héaven in their presence; that 
this same Jesus Christ was the Messiah 
promised of Ged to Abraham, and the other 
patriarchs; that the people of Israel were to 
expect no other; and finaily, that the remis- 
sion of sins, and eternal salvation, could be 
obtained only through Jesus Christ, the only 
Saviour of the world. St: Peter and the 
other apostles performed a multitude of mira- 
cles, in the sight of all Jerusalem, and in or- 
der to prove the resurrection. They bap- 
tized a multitude of Jews, and amongst then 

many priests, who acknowleged Jesus Christ, 
as the Messiah. The chiei-priests and sena- 
tors of the Jews, used every possible means 


tinued to publish the resurrection with the 
same intrepidity. Neither menaces, perse- 
cutions, nor punishments, could deter them. 
From Jerusalem, they soon spread themselves 
all over Judea, and trom thence all over the 
world; and although every where opposed 
and persecuted, they persisted with such con- 
stancy and fervor, that before their death, 
Christianity formed an immense society. 
The book of the Acts of the Apostl 
which is a sequel of the book o 
ists, and was composed by St. Luke, one of 


lates, has all the characters of the gospel— 


impartiality. It has always been in the hands 
of all the Christians, from the present up to 
ithe. time of Pontius Pilate. Neither the 
Jews of that, nor of any succeeding time, 


of the narration. Can there be a stronger 
proof of the truth of this Book, than, that the 
Jews, who had always, and continue still to 





name of all the disciples, speaks: he declares, 


refuse their assent to the resurrection, can- 


have ever denied the authenticity, or fidelity | 


in a bold tone, tothe Jews, that Jesus Christ, | 


to stop their mouths, but in vain: they con-| 


e snags om 


the four, and an ocular witness of all he re-} 


the saine style, the same candor, the same da 





not, nor do not pretend to deny the miracles, 
and the other facts contained in this book, 
and which are unquestionable proofs of the 
resurrection? Could they with any color of 
reason, refuse their assent to this book, their 
point would have in a great measure been 
gained; the resurrection, in that. case, may 
admit of doubt; in admitting, the truth of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which they found it im- 
possible to avoid, they signed their owm con- 
demnation. 

Four facts are certain, and acknowledged 
by the whole world—First, that Jesus Christ 
had disciples, and that, of them, twelve more 
distinguised than the rest, were called by 
himself, the apostles; second, that in a few 
weeks after the death of our Lord, the apos- 
tles mad@jit public in Jerusalem, and all Ju- 
dea, and afterwards all.over the world, that 
their divine Master was arisen from the dead, 
that they had seen him alive, &c. &c.; third, 
they persuaded snch a vast number of 

Gentiles of the truth of his resur- 
n, that at the time of their death, the 
S formed an immense, an innumera- 
ble society; fourth, that the Christians, from 
their first origin to the prgsent time on 
ly believed ithe eee se of our Lord, 
but always considered it as a ee 
point of faith, a1 d dai the basis of their reli- 
gion. vey = 
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ith reg; guibts which may, and 
ertaimed ofthe truth of the 
pees i! obsetve—first, that the 

stles hi d dou Pof this miracle, although 

oft en’ pred ted by their Master. Brom 
go a, ‘appears, that during the three 


* 


$s alter his death, they were id, a state of 
incertitude and perplexity; the disciples of 
Emmaus candidly confessed it to Jesus 
Christ himself, when he appeared to them in 
the guise of a traveller. When the holy wo- 
men came to announce to the apostles that 
Jesus Christ was risen, and that they had 
seen him, the apostles treated their account 
as visionary and unfounded; moreover, when 
he appeared to his apostles, in the absence ef 
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St. Thomas, the latter persisted in disbeliev- 
ing it, until he should see him with his own 
eyes, until he should put his finger into the 


wounds of his hands and feet, and his hand |-must be false, If 


into that ef his side. He himself, before his 
glorions dl ension, reproaches them with all 
the inc = ~ 
had actually seen him. 

These dpi were founded in — 
sense, anid in the general order of ; 
nothing can be more marvellous than the te- 
surrection of the dead. And although his 
disciples had often, during the life tume of 
Jesus Christ, been witnesses of miracles of 
a similar kind, performed by him, this last 
miracle, of his raising himself from the dead, 
surpassed all belief, inasmuch as he was not 
visibly living to perform it. Their incredu- 
lity, not taken up, certainly, on light, could 
not have been removed, but on the strongest 
grounds. Their obstinacy of doubt, before 
the resurrection had taken place, is the 
strongest, most infallible proof of their con-| 
viction of its truth, afterwards, as it is, that | 
their public avowal of the fact, after it had| 
taken place, was not a preconcerted meas- | 
ure. 

What, then, were the proofs of this mar- 
vellous, this supernatural event? Can they be 
considered of sufficient evidence, to have 
convinced not only the apostles and disciples, 
who were witnesses of the fact, but also all 
the Christians who were to follow in succes- | 
sion to the end of time? 

These proofs are contained in the gospel, 
and in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, 
the truth and authenticity of which, we con- 
ceive, must be received as unquestionable. 

In these books it is written, that for forty 
days after the resurrection, Jesus Christ con- 
stantly appeared amongst his apostles and 
disciples; that he eat, drank, and conversed 
with them; that he frequently appeared a- 
mongst hundreds of persons in the open day, 
and always with the same uniformity. ’ 

Could he have given stronger proofs of his 
resurrection, than to have shewn himself, in 
full life, and im his natural state, re’ so 
many witnesses, and that during thesspace of 
forty days? If those different appatitions of 
our Lord, be considered as real, h r- 
rection must necessarily have t 
if false, imaginary, or fantastic, G 
case, must have performed, or at least per- 
mitted, in order to accredit a falsehood as 
much as he could have done in confirmation 
ofthe Mpst important truth. 

“appearances of our Saviour 

p false, imaginary, or 
rding» to the uni- 



























after iis resurrect 
fantastic, it must the 

formity of all the laws 
ed to some derang 
gans of sense, 


hundreds of person 
‘should all be affected wit 
all in theisame uniform manner, for the spe 
of forty days, and not only con inue i . the 
‘same state of illusion to the end of their lives, 
‘but also hand down their madness to all fu- 
ture times, is no less contrary to the common 
laws of nature, than the resurrection itself. 
‘Here then are two miracles; the one, the re- 
surrection, the other, the forty days illusion 
of the multitude who bore testimony to the 


ulity of his resurrottiae. ay tl ie > miracle of 


: termine in favor of the resurrection, and in 
t) the rejection of the illusion. The former is 


-| transitory and unimportant deviation from the 
se,| general laws by which the physical world is 
fe 


ee 
' 
_—s 


timony, their illusion must have been specifi- 
cally mtended. These two miracles canna 
be both true, as being contradictory; o 

yiew them if contra- 
| of light, reason will 








distinction, in fair 
decide. BA 
irac esurréetion was fore- 
t expected: it formed a part of a sys- 
tomiwillaly Without it, would have been in- 
complete: all the miracles performed by our 
Lord, during his life time, would have been 
invalidated, had his resurrection failed. This 
last was the completion, the consummation of 
his mission as the Son of God, as the promis- 
ed Messiah; it was the last link of that chain, 
that connected man to his Creator; it bears 
an inseparable relation to the revelations, to 
the prophecies, to the gospel: although su- 
pernatural with respect to humanity, when 
considered single and unconnected, with re- 
spect to the spiritual kingdom of God, as 
consistent, uniform, and perfectly in order 
with the salvation of man. Ke 
The illusion of the multitude, on the other 
hand, so far from bearing any relation to any 
system, or previously concerted plan, stands 
alone, a melancholy and humiliating instance 
of the fallibility of sense, and the incompe- 
tency of reason, in forming a judgment of 
even sublunary things. Such aberrations of 
sense and reason—such a violation of estab- 
lished order, could not be permitted to have | 
taken place, but on some extraordinary, some | 
important occasion. 
The subversion of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and no other, must have been the object. 
But how peurile, how contemptible in the 
eyes of reason, must such arguments appear, 
when we are reduced to the alternative of 
supposing a multitude of men to be deprived 
of their senses and reason, for forty days to- 
gether, by some demoniac agency, rather 
than that, what was foretold for centuries; 
what was revealed and expected; what was 
consistent with the revelations and prophe- 
cies, so long looked up for by mankind; and 
what was written in the gospels, which was 
at length so gloriously accomplished, should 
e allowed to have taken pluce. 
Common sense, respect for human nature, 
and devotion to the Supreme Being, must de- 


not less difficult in itself, than the latter. The 
first is a natural consequence of a multitude 
of othor miracles, which preceded, and with 
which it had a necessary een: for the 
second, there can be no reasonable motive 
sufficient to satisfy a man of sense. The 
first is consistent with the majesty and good- 
ness of God; the second dishonors the Su- 
greme Being, inasmuch as it leads men into 
error and @pcertainty. The first is only a 


rned, and by no means inconsistent with 
moral arrangement; the second, on the 
contrary, violates all the laws of the physical, 
and at the same time annihilates those of the 
moral world, by the subversion of outsenses, 


of the reality, or existence of things. 

It has been asserted, for the purpose of in- 
validating the truth of the resurrection, that 
the apostles: and other disciples of Jesus 
Christ invented that fable. That all his dif- 


of the Holy Ghost, in a word, that that part 
of the gosphl, and of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, which regards the resurrection, is a fic- 
tion concertedly fabricated by these men. 

In answer, we would ask, what motive, 
what interest could have induced them to 


terest of religion? Religion holds in abhor 


the most disinterested of mankind; they 
abandoned all the goods of this world, in or- 
der to follow their divine Master. It could not 
have been from the interest of their tranquil- 


alarms. Was it the interest of their personal 
glory? They reaped no fruit from their la- 
bors and preaching, but opposition, contempt, 
and punishment. And what could have been 
the glory of being the apostles of falsehood? 
It could not have been the glory of their 
Master; for if he had not arisen from the 
dead, after the promise he had made them, it 
is evident that they could owe him nothing 
but hatred for having deceived them, and 
contempt for having been himself the victim 
of illusion. 

These men have been called fanatics, en- 
thusiasts, &c. If the resufrection be not 
true, they must have been the most extraor- 
dinary of fanatics indeed. In the access of 
their impious delirium, more than a hundred 
persons, ignorant, plain, and without any 
worldly consideration, from the vast design 
of persuading the whole world, that a man 
who died on the cross raised himself to life 
by his own power; that he was the Sovereign 
God, whom all men should adore: what 
could have heen their hopes of success in 
such an enterprize? They put to risque al- 
together, their repose, their honor, their li- 
berty, their lives, and eternal salvation. It 
is impossible to penetrate the secret interest 
they could have had in forming such an in- 
conceivable project; and yet, they not only 
form, but actually put it into execution. The 
same enthusiasm which enflamed them at the 
time of their union, continues its influence 
them when they are separated by vast re- 

ions, and immense seas: it urges them on, 
it inspires them all with the same ardor, the 
same activity, and the same constancy, and 
that to their latest breath. Such fanaticism 
is the extreme of madness—such enthusiasm 
is incomprehensible. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








FENELON AND RAMSAY. 


[CONTINUED FROM No. 50, PAGE 400.} 


The following is a part of the conversation between 
the justly admired Fenelon, and the Chevalier 
Ramsay, as given by himself, which led to the 
conversion of the latter to the Catholic Faith. 


May we not suppose, said I then to him, 


the principal criterion whereby we can judge#that Moses and Jesus Christ have formed 


this fine system merely as philosophers, and 
without any divine mission? May they not 
have feigned an intereourse with the Deity, 
not to deceive men, bii#to gain credit to their 
law, to make us good and happy by instruct- 








former, and in order to invalidate which tes- 






ferent apparitions, his ascension, the descent 


ing us in true morality? 








such a monstrous imposture? Was it the ine) 


rence all falsehood, fraud and imposture; | 
Was it.the interest of cupidity? They were, 


lity, or repose: they passed their lives in 
continual travel, persecutions, perils, and’ 
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To this he answered me: Moses and Jesus 
Christ have proved their mission by superna- 
tural works, which bear the characters of an 
infinite wisdom and power. 

I shall say nothing of the miracles of Mos- 
es, nor of the uncorrupted transmission to 
our time of those books which contain the 


7 history of them. You will see that matter 


excellently treated in monsieur de Meaux’s 
discourse upon universal history. He has 
shewn the continued chain of tradition from 
the beginning of the world, and has strength- 
ened it by reflections, which equally discover 
the greatness of his capacity and of his know- 
ledge. a BHA bg 

Pshall say nothing of the events foretold in 
those ancient books, which required not only 
a divine wisdom to foresee them, but an in- 
finite power to accomplish them. Such was 
the conversion of the Gentiles to Christianity, 


an event, which, depending on the free co-|p 


operation of men, demonstrates plainly that 
the God who revealed it, had an incommuni- 
cable power over his heart. But without en- 
tering into the particulars of those facts, 
which so evidently prove that the Jewish law 
was given from above, I come directly to 
Christianity. In demonstrating the truth of 
the latter, we establish the authority of the 
former, since the Christian lawgiver has sup- 
posed it divine. 

The miracles of Jesus Christ were not 
done in a corner, in impenetrable hiding- 
places, or deep caverns, but before the face 
of a whole people, who were enemies, and 
incredulous. ‘They were afterwards publish- 
ed and renewed by the apostles in many dif- 
ferent nations, who were powerfully interest- 
ed to make the cheat appear, in case they 
had been counterfeit. Our Lord feeds a 
multitude of people with four loaves. He 
recovers the incurable with a single word. 
He calls up the dead from the grave. He 
raises himself from death. Every thing is 
notorious and public, and in which the least 
imposture might have been easily discovered. 
Here was nothing of delusive zrts to bewitch 
the eyes, no. legerdemain, nor subtle opera- 
tions of physical science; the facts were all 
palpable and visible, contrary to the common 
laws of nature. The simple and the learned 
were equally judges of them, and needed on- 
ly to open their eyes to be convinced of their 
reality. , 

Moreover, all he does carries the marks of 
an infinite goodness and power, which acts 
without ostentation,,and which seems to do 
its wonders as it were unawares, and out of 
mere compassion to men, either to relieve 
their bodily miseries, or to cure their minds. 
The great end of his miracles was to establish 
the true worship of the deity. Jesus Christ 
himself assures us, that the design of them is 
to lead man into his own heart, there to seek 
for the evidences of his doctrine, the end and 
the completion of which is charity. 

In fine, the principal eye-witnesses of these 
miraculous deeds cannot be suspected. Tis 
possible that men through infatuation and 
prejudice, may suffer all sorts of hardships in 
the defénce of speculative errors, becaus 
they may in good.earnest be persuaded that 
those errors are truths; but that men without 
any view of pleasure, dfambition, of tempo- 
ral, or eternal ree@mpence, should expose 
themselves to all kinds of calamities in this 
life, and in the end to the revenging justice 





of a God who. hates falsehood, to maintain 
that they have heard with their ears, and seen 
with their eyes such things as never were: 
this | rested love of evil is absolutely 
incompatible with h nature, and can ne- 
ver be supposed, es i 
their lives ins pr 
most sublime moralit 







+ dae we 

. Do we find these three marks of truth jin 
the pretended miracles of the magicians and 
impostors, of liomius and Mahomet? 
They may, out of ostentation, have presented 
the people with some public shew, in order 
to surprize, amuse, and captivate them; but 
have they done any miracle so publicly noto- 
rious, seen by such witnesses, destined to 
establish so pure a morality? 

The religion of Moses considerad separate- 
ly, and without respect to Christianity, might 
; be suspected of politic views. It 
mi ‘said, that the magicians of Egypt 
having imitated a part of the wonders 
wrought by him, he only excelled them in the 
magick, art. But in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, there is no pretext for incredulity, no 
shadow of human policy, no footstep of world- 
ly interest. The miracles of the lawgiver 
evince his mission to be divine, and the puri- 
ty of his law proves that his miracles were not 
deluding enchantments. When a legislator 
has a mind to deceive men by false miracles, 
and to bring them under his government, by 
abusing their credulity; does he invent a re- 
ligion which mortifies the whole man, makes 
him become an alien and a stranger to him- 
self, overthrows the idolatry of self-love, 
obliges us to love God more than ourselves, 
and not to love ourselves but for his sake? 
Jesus Christ requires this love of us, not on- 
ly as an homage due to the sovereign perfec- 
tion, but as a necessary means to our own 
happiness. 

Jesus Christ has taught us to look upon 
this life, this infinitely short moment of our 
banishment here below, as the infancy of 
our being, and as an obscure night in which 
all the pleasures we meet with, are but tran- 
sient dreams, and all the evils we feel but 
wholesome bitterness to make us loath this 
world, and press forward to our true and na- 
tive country. Penetrated with the sense of 
our nothingness, our inability, and blindness, 
he would have us continually present, and 
expose ourselves before the being of beings, 
to the end that he may impress again his 
image upon our souls, and may embellish us 
with his own beauty, that he may enlighten 
and animate Us, give us well-being, as he 
gives us being, reason as well as a life, well, 
ordered love, and true light, and may thereby 
produce in us all the virtues whether human, 
or divine, till at length being” 
conformable to him, he absorb” consums 
mate us in his divine unity, 

This is that worship in spirit andi in h 
of which the gospel speaks; the w 






which man finds so agreeable to his natural a 


ideas, when it is once discovered to him: @ 
worship, nevertheless, of which we scarce see 
any traces in the most refined paganism. It 
was but late, and after that Christianity had 
enlightened the world, that the Pagan, Ara- 
bian, and the Persian philosophers borrowed 
this language, which they had always spoken 
imperfectly. 

All is uniform in Jesus Christ. His life is 









de totally | His 


parece to his doctrine i does not 
think it enough to give men the dry precepts 
of a sublime morality, He puts it himself in 
practice, and sets us the example of an ac- 
c ed'virtue, which neither bas nor pre- 
tends to any thing upon earth. His whole 

ual 


he life is but a tissue of sufferings, a 


d eee meen annihilation before the 


on an unbounded submission to 
ine and an infinite love of order. 
He’dies at length as one abandoned by God 
and by men, to shew us, that perfect yirtte, 
supported by the sole love of justice, can 
continue faithful in the midst of the most 
terrible sufferings, without the least tincture 
of sensible delectation, whether heavenly, or 
earthly. Where else can we see, either such 
a law-giver, or such a law? We shall never 
find the true worship of love unfolded, purifi- 
ed, and practised in its perfection, but by the 
followers of Jesus Christ. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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The Parrons of Tue Jesuit, of Catuo- 
Lic SENTINEL are informed, that only one 
more umber remains, to complete the first 
Volume;—and consequently, the first year’s 
subscription. Those who may desire to have 
the second Volume of this Paper, which we 
promise to render, (having now got clear- 
ly through the drudgery of acrimonious con- 
troversy,) as instructive, as interesting to 
the Catholic reader, are requested, if living 
at a distance, to signify the same to the Edi- 
tors by letter, Post-raip, and to enclose 
Turee Doxtars, the amount of subscription 
for one year; or, if more convenient to them- 
selves, tO pay the above advance into the 
hands of our AcEnTs. 

<= Qar Agents are requested to lose no 
time in sending on a correct list of subscrib- 


in their hands, as we wish, and are determin- 
ed, asin duty bound, to pay our way, as we 
go. 


~ — 


FAIR AND HONORABLE. 
fof the Cherish Church 
Sunday School Societyhaving seen ip the last 
week’s JEsurny ur rem? 









of his regret for 
hi hige’ * ; bd 
yas by no means intended as 
te foach, but simply as,a.short, and 
as the Superintendent supposed; unexcep- 
tionable, designation. Had he ht this 
word would have been considered as impro- 
per, he would cheerfully haye substituted the 
name ‘‘ Roman Catholic;” as it is his wish to 
treat all, (even if they differ from what he 
considers the truth, ) with politeness and chris- 















tian courtesy.” 


ers, with the amount of subscription deposited, 
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‘* The angry Beast did straight resent eels estimation, was mild enough to be ad-| | Provoked; that they have invariably beed the 


The wring done to his ********, 
Began to kick, and fling, and wince 
As if h’ had been beside his sense.”’—Hudibras. 
The Rev. Conductors of Tue N ewiltx G- 
tanp Curistian Heracp have at length be- 


dressed to Papists, or to portray the abomina- | 

tions of Popery; a religion which was nothing g| 
more than a “ series of wicked corruptions, | 
Letittelen Idolatry, and. ‘stupid superstitions: a 
religion, which sanelifies guill, and exempts 
its followers from their moral obligations.” 





gun to complain of some of the terms employ-| 


ed by the Editors of “ Taz Jesurr,” and in-| Their delight was to depict our Church, as 
tended to characterize their own low mode of “the great Antichristian apostacy, the mother 
proceeding, and that of some other Protestant | ‘of fornications and abominations, full of the 


Editors towards Catholics and their religion. | 


‘names of blasphemy, and drunk with the blood 
We rejoice to find that they have been made of the Saints. 


They had made a great dis- 


to feel at last; as they will now, we trust, be |covery, which, it was‘all important, should be 
brought without much difficulty to admit, | communicated to the public; they had found 
what they should have admitted long before, | we the words of St. Paul to Timothy, “ an ex- 
viz: that others have feelings as well as | press prophecy, in which they had discovered 


themselves. 


\the erroneous tenets, or the Demon, or Saint 


It has been said by an able writer,—and | worship of the Church of Rome.” «They 
we fully concur in the sentiment, that “‘ Re-| had recognized through the hypocrisy of liars 
ligion should be defended in the spirit of re-|the Priesthood and the Martyrologists.” 


ligion; by the arms of truth, wielded by the 
hand of charity. Religion reprobates even 


| 
| 


| They had found that “ it was the cruelty, ab- 
surdity, bigotry, and wide extent of Popery 


the zeal that is not charitable: she desires no|that had generated Atheism, to which it is 


triumphs, but those which meekness can ob- 
tain. She does not permit the strayed sheep 
to be driven back to the fold, by the rudeness 
of compulsion; but to be carried there in the 
arms of pity and affection.” 

It is according to this rule that we have al- 
ways desired to act. If, indeed, in some in- 
stances, we have appeared to deviate from it, 
we trust, that when our motives are canvass- 
ed by a just and enlightened public, there 
will be found much to lessen, or to extenuate 
our offence for having so done; if not wholly 
to acquit us, and to justify our departure;— 
they will see, at least, that naught has ever 
been set down by us in malice, in any case. 

Our Adversaries have long been in the 
habit of considering the Catholic Religion 
as fair game. Accustomed as some of the 
more blind, prejudiced, and illiberal ministers 
among them have been, to view our religion 
in a horrible light, they seemed to have con- 
sidered any course proper, which might be 
pursued by them to bring it into disrepute; 
and thereby, to prevent its adoption by the 
People. Whatever the virulence of ma- 
lice, the pertness of ill-nature, ¢ or the flippan- 
cy of vapid declamation could assert; what- 
ever the severity of vbigotry, ithe stupidity of 
ignorance, or the injustice ¢ dice could 
suggest; all this, variety of ways, and 
through as sie cha eels ,| s been i inces- 
santly urged against us: se, 
all this has been incessalil oan the 
unreasoning credulity of the public. They 
have been told,—aye, « toaliad te times told, 
that the course they were pursuing against 
us was an unjustifiable one,—that their lan- 
guage was unbecoming and insulting: still 
they would not heed,—still they would ob- 
stinately persist in it. Any language, in 











constantly allied, and perfectly congenial.” 
Therefore, “‘ without violating the laws of 
charity, a serious Protestant,” according to 
them, ‘‘ must consider the members of the 
Church of Rome as the professors of a reli- 
gion perfectly abhorrent from the purity of the 
gospel; as involved in tdolatrous and supersti- 
tious practices; as men who have not repent- 
ed of the works of their hands, that they 
should not worship Devils and Idols of gold, 
and silver, and brass, and stone, and wood; 
neither repented they of their murders, nor of 
their sorceries, nor of their fornication, nor of 
their thefts.” 


What a horrid picture has been drawn 
here of tze Catholic Religion! And by whom, 
gentle readers? By meek-eyed Ministers of 
the Protestant religion! There is no mis- 
take; for, you will observe, that we have 
quoted not only their sentiments, but likewise 
their very words and expressions, Yes, such 
is the opinion which has been given of us to 
the public, by the mild and would-be imma- 
culate Professors of Protestantism! O no: 
they would not for the world utter an unchari- 
table sentiment of their neighbors;—they are 
always liberal,—ever willing to let every one 
enjoy his own-religion in peace and quiet ;— 
far be it from them to call ungodly names, or 
to abuse and insult any, the least members of 
any Christian Denumination. For terms of 
sceurrility and reproach, one must look into 
the pages of Tue Jesuit, alone. Such has 
been, and such continues to be the language 
of our modest, refined, and gentlemen-like 
Editors of the Methodist, Baptist, and though 
last, not least, Calvinistic Churches. If our 
language has, in some instances, been severe, 
(and we confess it has been,) let it be remem- 
bered, that it has been in every one of them 








aggressors; that we have never acted other- 
wise than on the defensive; let it be remem- 
bered against whom we have had to con- 
tend, and whose attacks it was we had to re- 
pel; thet there are cases where castigation ig 





rendered necessary—absolutely necessary to: ‘ 
instil good breeding;—where mild words are - 
all lost and thrown away; where a tone of’ 


voice raised somewhat above the common 
pitch is required, to produce a proper effect 
upon less sensitive nerves: whether ours has 
been attended with any very favorable resuit 
thus far, upon the “ Hoc genus Spirituum” we 
have had to contend with, is more than we 
can say. We can only assert that our mo- 
tives have always been good. 


It is related somewhere, that when Bona- 
parte got possession of Berlin, the capital of 
Prussia, he quartered his soldiers upon the 
inhabitants. A certain young French officer 
with some others, took up their residence 
with a decent and respectable Prussian wi- 
dow lady. Considering that they had a right 
to do as they pleased in a conquered country, 
they offered every insult that language could 
afford to that poor, defenceless lady; and 
every violence to her little property. They 
complained, though always supplied with the 
best, of their fare; they broke her furniture, 
destroyed her carpet, struck the hilt of their 
swords against her mirrors and dashed them 
into a thousand pieces; in fine, they stopped 
at nothing short of actual, outrageous person- 
al violence. This aged widow lady had a 
son, who was likewise an officer of some 
grade, in the Prussian army then at some dis- 
tance from home. In the course of events it 
happened, that when the allied army took 
afterwards possession of Paris, this same 
Prussian officer, whose mother had been so 
grossly abused, entered the city with it. He 
belonged to one of Blucher’s regiments, Fir- 
ed with indignation at the unworthy treatment 
his respected mother had received upon a 
former occasion, and wisning at the same time 
to teach a lesson to pusterity, he asked and 
obtained leave to quarter himself and some 
other officers upon a certain French lady of 
considerable property, concerning whom he 
had previously made inquiry. No sooner 
was dinner over, than he rose from table, ap- 
parently in great wrath, and commenced the 
work of destruction upon every thing that 
was costly, or valuable in the house. The 
lady was thunderstruck at this conduct, the 
more, as he had proved himself at table, and 
during the fore part of the day, to be a gen- 
tleman of finished manners, and one, who had 
received the best educatiofi.. As soon as she 
had recovered sufficientlyfrom her surprise 
to speak, she remonstrated with him upon hie 
cowardly behavior towards a defenceless, re- 
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spectable and aged woman. “ QO, if my brave 
son,” she exclaimed, “ were here, you would 
not dare to insult me thus!” ‘‘ Madam,” he 
replied, “ your son is a Poltroon and a Scoun- 
drel. It is from him I have learnt what I 
have done to you to-day. His conduct to 


» my poor, disconsolate, infirm mother in Ber- 


lin, when the fortune of war was in his favor, 
was shocking in the extreme. Madam, I 
have not inflicted upon you the one half of 
the outrage which he had the dastardly base- 
ness to offer to her;—I am incapable of it. 
What I have done, I have done, not out of 
any spirit of revenge, but, in the hope of 
teaching him a lesson, by shewing my abhor- 
rence of his disgraceful conduct as an officer, 
and the mothers in France, how to bring up 
in future in a becoming manner, and to edu- 
cate their children.”—With this he departed, 
and left her to make what reflections she 
thought proper upon this his strange proceed- 
ing. 

Now, will the kind Editors of the Recor- 
per, of the Watcuman, and of the New 
Enorianp Curistian Heratp, who complain 
so loudly of the harshness of our expressions, 
and who have been pleased to marshall up, 
in thick array, a whole Posse of them, to shew 
to their admiring Patrons, how very uncooth 
and ill-behaved we are—will, we say, any of 
these urbane, polite, and Rev. Editors have 
the kindness to make, in their ministerial ca- 
pacity, the application of the above Parable? 

We trust from their long experience and 
with the help of the notes wherewith we have 
already been able to furnish them from our 
researches, they will not be at any great loss 
to do it. But perhaps to prevent the danger 
of a mistake, they would prefer to have the 
benefit of a few more explanatory notes to aid 
them in the application? If so, we shall en- 
deavor to gratify them. 

*‘ T stop not,” says a very mild and liberal 
Reverend in a sermon, which he afterwards 
thought so very edifying, that he could not 
forbear publishing it—“ I stop not, to inveigh 
against their (the Roman Catholics) doctrines 
of Devils, and their assumption of more than 
human powers—I spare you the afflictive re- 
cital of their mag$sacres and thei: inquisitions, 
their dispensing with the performance of in- 
dispensable duties and their selling pardons 
for unpardonable crimes—I quit the contem- 
plation of this combination of hypocrisy and 
superstition, of idolatry and blasphemy.” Pret- 


‘ ty sore words these! To use the homely 


saying of the late Judge Burke: all that The 
Jesuit has ever said in reference to Protest- 
antism, at any time, is ‘ but a fool to it.” 
“The truth is,” says another liberal Di- 
vine, “ the distinguishing part of the Romish 
religion is such an insult upon common sense, 


bers of that communion are forbidden to 
think, or speak of their faith, but as they are 
commanded. Tied down to the weak and 
beggarly elements, a Roman Catholic has 
neither inclination nor capacity for the pure 
worship of the Spirit. To him religion al- 
ways appears in the garb of slavery, and he 
naturally feels the wish to get rid of the shac- 
kles which she imposes on them; but worldly 
considerations, or prejudices interpose.”’ 

“* Ask one of this species of beings,” says 
another of the same pulile school, ‘ why he 
believes tran>ebctantiation, his reply will be, 
—I believe this, Because it is impossible.” 

The above are all faithful quotations from 
individuals who claim to be men of mild and 
liberal feelings among Protestants;—who are 
considered by their followers to be charitable 
in their way—(yes, we agree, in their way,) to 
their fellow christians. The above extracts 
will serve not only as attestations of the tem- 
per of these same Rey. Divines towards Ca- 
tholics; but they can be also taken as fair 
specimens of the good feeling, of the mode- 
ration and charity which characterize nearly 
all the religious Newspaper productions of 
the present day among them. 

We shall take nothing from the pages of Tue 
Protestant, an infamous Weekly Journal 
published in New York, under the patronage 
of the Rev. Messrs. Stephen NV. Rowan, J. 
M. Matthews, Gardiner Spring, Jacob Broad- 
head,—and a number of other equally mild, 
amiable, tolerant Rev. Gentlemen, because 
we wish not to stain our columns with such 
atrocious vulgarity as that paper abounds 
with—we wish to quote, in extenuation of our 
severity, from those only, who seem to have a 
character to lose,—who move in good socie- 
ty, and who pass in their respective commu- 
nities for good, moral, religious men; suchas, 
the Editors of the Recorder, of the Watchman, 
and of the New England Christian Herald;— 
it is to these and to their contributors we now 
address ourselves particularly, and insist, that 
they have no reason to complain of the seve- 
rity of The Jesuit; and why? Because, it was 
they who, in every instance, first set the ex- 
ample; because it was they who, in every in- 
stance, provoked and extorted that severity 
from us by their everlasting mis-statements, 
their shameful misrepresentations of our te- 
nets, their scandalous inveetives, their con- 
slant asperity, their illiberal abuse, their 


have taken their stand—they seem indeed 
to vie with one another who shall vomit out 
the most abuse,—who shall bear off the 
prize in the work of insult and outrage. In 
proof of what we here assert, we need only 


sneers, their ridicule, their pity, their seorn., 
The immaculate conductors of the abovye-|# 
named religiwus Papers seem respectively to 


every Number of said Journals, through the 
whole of the present and past years. It would 
be loss of time to quote instances—it is a 
fact of publie notoriety, which none will pre- 
tend to deny. Let any one, therefore, not 
in the habit of reading them, who may wish 
to satisfy himself on this point, take up any 
one Number of these papers, it scarcely mat- 
ters which of them, and he will find abundant 
evidence of what we here assert. He will 
find a complete Chesshire-cheese-business of it; 
yes, he will every where find our religion de- 
nvminated Popery, ourselves, Papisis; the 
venerable Head of our Church, Antichrist; 
Rome, the place of his residence, Babylon; 
our worship, superstilious, idolatrous and Pa- 
gan; our ceremonies, trumpery, mummery; he 
will find it asserted over and over again, 
spite of all that we have said to the contrary, 
that we worship idols; that we fall dowit be- 
fore and adore wooden gods; that we deify the 
Virgin Mary; that-we pay money to the priests 
to have our sins forgiven us; that we acknow- 
ledge the Saints to be our Mediators, instead 
of the one Mediator, the man Jesus; that we 
despise and forbid the circulation of the Bible; 
that we wish to keep the people in ignorance; 
that we are laboring to have the Inquisition 
established in this country; nay, that we have 
already succeeded in establishing it;—and 
one of these veracious Editors can, if he think 
proper, even name the very Bishop at the 
South, who has received the appointment of 
Granp Ivquisiror.—Let him, to satisfy him- 
self further on the spirit that pervades these 
Papers, and also to save trouble,—let him 
take up the Recorder, for instance, of last 
week; what will he there see? He will read 
the charity of its Editor, Calvin Stowe, ar- 
dently engaged in the holy work of stigma- 
tizing the Catholics and their religion;—he 
will see under the head Romanism IN THE U. 
Srares, an article furnished by a writer who 
signs himself Pascal, and who gives an alarm- 
ing piece of intelligence: ‘‘ Popery at the 
West is no doubt gaining ground. The emis- 
saries of the Pope are silently, but in many 
cases effectually infusing the poison of their 
superslition into the minds of the young and 
the old, in ‘the Ce Vale” Thus with 
this liberal Ereligion of the Roman 
Catholics yays on, a superstition: and 
yet, gentle. reader, no, insult is intended!— 
O! no, not in the le ist. “The same writer, a 
little lower, wn st | proceeds: “In view of 
I we say that the anticipations 
e visionary? Js there no 
danger that they will by these vigorous and 
unwearied exertions soon control, public 
opinion at the West?”—Here he attempts 


very charitably to throw upon Catholics what 
Dr. Channing, with many others, whether 














that it will not bear examination. The mem- 


refer our readers and the public to almost 


justly, or unjustly, we shall not here inquire, 
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have charged upon the Calvinists themselves, 
that we are likely to become in process of time 
dangerous to the liberties and welfare of this 
country! : 

Let the same individual afterwards take 
up the last week’s Heratp; what will he 
here read under the head Porrry staring 
him full in the face, in large capitals? He 
will read the following charitable expression 
of the opinicn of one of its writers: “ As for 
ourselves we firmly believe, that did the Ca- 
tholics possess the power, all the bloody, the 
inexpressibly awful and sanguinary murders 
committed by the Papists in various parts of 
Europe, in the 16th and 17th centuries, would 
be acted over in this country.”” Here he 
will see what the opinion of these Rev. Gen- 
tlemen is respecting us, although the record 
of the conduct of the Catholic Lord Balti- 
more, to say nothing of others, in the settle- 
ment of Maryland, in opening that Province, 
and in granting free toleration to settlers of 
every*denomination of christians, gives the 
le to every word in the sentence! 


And again, a little further on: “‘ We be- 
lieve St. John was well instructed as to this 
(the Catholic) Church, and has given us in 
the 17th and 18th chapters of Revelations, a 
correct character of it, and a sure prophecy 
of its merited fate.” And again: “ Notwith- 
standing all their Anti-Christian sentiments, 
their corrupt and idolatrous practices, and 
barbarous persecutions,” &c. &c. And 
again: ““We have been cautioned,” they 
say, “‘that if we regarded our safety, we had 
better desist.” Here he will not fail to re- 
mark the impression these good Editors 
would leave upon the unthinking multitude of 


‘the danger (of aSSassination, no doubt,) to 


which they are exposed, in writing thus; and 
of their great resolution in braving it! But 
no, these heroes are not be daunted. Such 
being their conviction, and so great their at- 
tachment to the truth, they are prepared, mar- 
tyrs-like, to run all hazard in their godly ca- 
reer. They then thus proceed: “ But, thank 
heaven, while we are engaged in defence of 
the truth, or the exposition-of error, we are 
not tobe intimidated boisterous words, 
menacing looks, or “empty tireats.”” Well 
done! Empty threats! Threats that are 
empty are not calculated to intimidate much. 
So, he will perceive; ‘that 
Editors have, by 
place to this unfortunate I 
pletely let the cat out of 
great heroism, and the de 
which they are entitled, in fronting dangers 
like this. It is now, therefore, just as it 
should be. 

Such are then the Rev. individuals, who 
boast of their own kind feelings and great li- 
berality, and who have taken upon them- 









selyes to censure the severity of Tue Jesuit. 
Never will you find any thing like argument 
in their columns against any of those Catho- 
lic doctrines which they feign so much to 
condemn. No, they dare not argue against 
them, Their fort lies in creating a ridiculous 
Creed for others, and then in holding it up to 
contempt. It is ever the same old story over 
and over again with them—the same forms 
of speech, viz: Popery, Romanism, Supersti- 
tion, Idolatry, selling indulgences, buying the 
pardon of sins, &c. &c. &c. In vain have 
we remonstrated against this unjust and un- 
christian mode of proceeding ;—in vain have 
we declared before God and man, that our 
religion was misrepresented by them, that we 
believed not the doctrines which they im- 
puted to us—and, to assert it of us, was cal- 
umny; in vain, have we pointed out their 
misrepresentations, and challenged them to a 
fair, candid, and dispassionate investigation; 
in vain, have we urged the impropriety of re- 
curring, as they continually do, to low, sense- 
less vulgarity, and of employing terms of idle 
reproach; in vain, in a word, have we assert- 
ed, in the hope of inducing them to let us 
and our religion alone, that we should never 
be seen attacking them, and, if attacked by 
them, should only act on the defensive ;—all 
our remonstrances, all our appeals to their 
good sense and candor, have in every in- 
stance been totally disregarded. These re- 
ligious Editors would listen to nothing— 
would still go on in their own abusive way. 
They seemed to have digested and agreed 
upon a plan, and this plan was one of perpe- 
tual insult. The increase of Catholics, by 
continual conversions from other denomina- 
tions, and many of them persons of respecta- 
bility, seemed to create an alarm, and to pain 
them to the heart;—a spirit of inquiry they 
saw had gone abroad, and this should be 
checked if possible; how was this to be done? 
There was but one way that was likely to be 
attended with any success, and this was, to de- 
cry the Catholic religion;—to rake up all the 
old exploded charges which had ever been 
brought against her, whether refuted, or not, 
it mattered not,—and to pressthem again and 
again upon the illiterate vulgar. Truth, virtue, 
justice, honor—all must be laid aside—all 
must be sacrificed sooner than: suffer, that 
Catholicity should triumph. 

Now, Rev. Sirs, having explained to you 
and to the public, the motives which actuated 
us in descending, as we did, in imitation of 
you, to that worst of methods in conducting 
a controversy, viz: scurrility and abuse, in 
the hope of shewing you the sooner thereby, 
the absurdity and impropriety of such a 
course; and having extorted finally from you 
an unqualified condemnation of it, and thereby 
the unqualified condemnation of yourselves; 











we shall take our leave both of you and of 
your style. You may provokeys you may 
sneer, you may rail at, you may insult, you 
may vilify as much as you please our reli- 
gion;—if hereafter we notice any of your ob- 
servations, or meet you at all, we shall meet 
you as gentlemen, and with the grace, the: 
charity, and the dignity of Christians. We 
are about to conclude the First Volume of our 
labors; with it we shall also conclude our as- 
perily towards you. We have announced to 
you Tue Truru;—we have tried in every 
manner to preach to you the word:—we have 
been instant in season, and out of season:—we 
have reproved, we have rebuked you in all pa- 
tience and doctrine ;—we shall, in our future 
efforts, pursue a very different, and to us, a 
far more pleasing and agreeable course,— 
yes, we shall in future solely InTREAT. 





To the Editor of the Baltimore Gazette. 


Conformably to the intimation appended to 
my former communication, I offer you for 
publication a few remarks upon the late com- 
mencement at George Town College. 

This venerable Institution was, 1 believe, 
the first extensive academy established in 
Maryland after the revolution, (although it 
ceased to be within the territorial limits of 
the State after the cession of the District of 
Columbia to the Federal Government) and 
was endowed with the privilege of conferring 
literary degrees, &c. by an act of Congress 
passed in 1815. 

The College is situated upon the summit 
of a very elevated hill, onthe Northern bank 
of the Potomac, which rises gradually as you 
approach it from the town, with a very rug- 
ged and abrupt descent on the South to the 
margin of the river, and on the North and 
West to a deep valley. The Northern de- 
clivity of the hills, however,shas been beauti- 
fied by the application of great labor and art, 
which have been successfully employed in the 
formation of a magnificent garden, falling in 
regular gradations to its base. ‘The buildings 
are of brick, very elegant, commodious and 
extensive, the most prominent being the old 
and new colleges, occupying opposite extre- 
mities of the lofty eminence on which they 
are erected, and about three hundred feet 
asunder. The “old college ” is principally 
occupied by the professors, but contains in 
addition the kitchen and general refectory. 
The “new college” is appropriated to the 
use of the students; and in it are the study 
room and class rooms, the chapel, library, 
and dormitories. From the fourth story and 
the attic of the new College, the splendid 
prospect which rewards the visitor for the 
toil of reaching this elevation, is not srupass- 
ed in richness and variety by any I have ever 
beheld. It embraces within its range the 
whole of Washington and Georgetown, com- 
manding a distinct view of our majestic Capi- 
tol, and the other public buildings, with the 
Preat Potomac bearing on its wide waters the 
little commeree of the sister cities, the third: 
of which, Alexandria, is seen in the distance.. 

The late commencement: was held on the 
27th of July, in the College Chapel, which 
had been appropriately and handsomely ar- 
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ranged for the purpose. The ladies were, 
of course, fully represented on the occasion: 
for they argthere, as they are every where 
else, always prompt to encourage by their 
presence and reward by their smiles, the ef- 
forts of aspiring, or successful genius. Ac- 
cordingly, a large concourse of matrons and 
misses from the neighboring cities were pre- 
sent, as also a number of the officers of the 
‘ government, and several of the foreign repre- 
sentatives. 

In a convenient space appropriated imme- 
diately below the rostrum, we observed the 
President, Professors, and former graduates 
of the College; and many distinguished citi- 
zens—amongst whom I recognised the May- 
ors of Washington and Georgetown, Major 
Gen. McComb, U.S. Army, Count Rochelle, 
the French Ambassador and suite, Chevalier 
Torlade, of Portugal, and many others with 
whom I did not become acquainted. The 
exercises of the day were conducted through- 
out with great regularity and decorum, were 
very spirited and impressive, and gave uni- 
versal satisfaction. The young gentlemen, 
with scarcely an exception, acquitted them- 
selves with distinguished success, and re- 
ceived repeated marks of vehement admira- 
tion. We may say of all the young orators, 
that their manner was generally unexception- 
able; no cant, or drawl in the voice—no ill- 
timed, or awkward “sawing of the air”— 
no extravagant theatrical rant—but on the 
contrary, a manly and confident delivery, mo- 
dest and appropriate gestures, an erect and 
dignified carriage, and easy and graceful 
attitudes, were noticed and admired as com- 
mon characteristics. 

In ouf country, where men in almost eve- 
ry walk of life may be useful, as public speak- 
ers, (either as politicians, or as members of 
some of the numberless societies, with which 
it seems we are doomed to be infested;) it is 
important that young men should be trained 
to the exterior accomplishments of the polish- 
ed speaker, which are serviceable as well as 
pleasing, in conjunction with the more sub- 
stantial material. “Acting, I presume, upon 
this ground, the Professors at Georgetown 
are solicitous to encourage the practice of 
the outward graces by frequent exercises 
and recitations, in which great attention is 
given both to the proper bearing of the per- 
son and to the just inflections and cadences 
of the voice; and we were witnesses of their 
great success. 

The addresses of the graduates particular- 
ly, were deserving of high commendation. 
They were evidently the result of liberal and 
expansive thought; presented ingenious and 
sound views of their several subjects; and ex- 
pressed in an energetic and polished style, 
(in some instances, a little too exuberant of 
polysyllables) but on the whole evincing a de- 
gree of classical improvement, and general 
literary proficiency, which was at once high- 
ly honorable to themselves and their Profes- 
sors. The valedictory by Mr. Floyd of Vir- 
ginia, deserves to be especially mentioned as 
a favorable specimen of genuine eloquence, 
which went home to the hearts and feelings 

of all, and called’ forth its tribute on the spot, 
in the flowing tears and half-stifled sobs of his 
companions, and the audience generally. The 
young graduate himself, whose fine command- 
ing person increased the general effect; with 
&.countenance strongly indicative of great be- 








nevolence and deep contemplation; (remind- 
ing the beholder in every movement, of the 
Congressional displays of his distinguished 
father, the present Governor of Virginia,) 
gave unequivocal evidence of the sincerity of 
his parting adieus, in the quivering lips, the 
humid eye and broken articulation, which de- 
fied his control while he pronounced them; 
and imparted a melting interest to the scene, 
which was keenly felt by all, and could not 
be resisted. 

The degree of A. M. was afterwards con- 
ferred on the Rev. Charles C. Pise of this 
city, and that of A. B. on Messrs. Samuel 
Barber, of Connecticut, Charles Duvall of 
Maryland, and William P. Floyd, of Virgi- 
nia. A silver medal was then given to the 
most distinguished in each class, and with 
this the ceremonies closed. The fine milita- 
ry band attached to the U. S. Marine Corps, 
were in attendance, and added greatly to the 
pleasures of the festivity. 

Tothe Alumni of this Institution, the in- 
formation will be highly gratifying, that the 
College is rapidly rising from its late tempo- 
rary depression; and now enjoys its full pro- 
portion of public patronage. Under its pre- 
sent amiable, intelligent, and learned profes- 
sors, I have no hesitation in predicting, that 
the College will soon realize the fondest 
wishes of its friends, The increase of stu- 
dents during the past year, has been unpre- 
cedented in the history of the College, whilst 
the prospects of further augmentation in that 
particular, are highly flattering. The exhi- 
bition of solid improvement in the students, 
which we lately witnessed encourages me to 
add, that the inetitution, has well deserved its 
present prosperity! 

One of the Spectators. 





To the Editor of the Baltimore Gazette. 


A party of ladies and gentlemen from Bal- 
timore and the counties bordering on the Po- 
tomac, visited Georgetown in the District of 
Columbia, during the last week in July, to 
attend the annual commencement at the Col- 
lege, and the examinations at ‘ The Ladies 
Academy” at that place. 

The high gratification which was experi- 
enced by all the company at the result of our 
little excursion, seems to call for a public at- 
testation, which I propose to make, through 
the columns of your respectable paper. 

“The Ladies Academy” which has been 
for many years in a most prosperous and flou- 
rishing condition, enjoying a large and in- 
creasing share of public patronage, is situat- 
ed at the north western extremity of the town, 
about a quarter of a mile from the College, 
upon the declivity of one of those beautiful 
hills, designated “‘ The Heights:of George- 
towii.”” The handsome range of buildings 
appropriated exclusively for the academy, are 
of brick; between two and three hundred feet 
in length, by about forty in breadth, varying 
in altitude, according to the purposes for 
which they were intended, from two to four 
stories. In their interior arrangement, use- 
fulness and convenience are combined with 
neatness and elegance, and the apartments 
are all admirably adapted to the uses respect- 
ively made of them. These buildings occu- 
py part of a side of an oblong square, which 
contains an area of four, or five acres, partly 
appropriated as a handsome “ play ground” 





for the scholars, and the remainder as an ex- 
cellent vegetable and botanical garden. 

There are other edifices of great extent, 
also erected upon the same square, compris- 
ing an elegant Gothic Chapel, the Convent 
and Charity Schools; the whole being the 
property and under the direction of an asso- 
ciation of highly respectable and accomplish- 
ed ladies, who have devoted themselves to 
the service of their Creator and fellow crea- 
tures, under the conventual name of “ Sis- 
ters of the Visitation.” At the period of our 
visit, we learned that there were ninety young 
ladies boarding at the Academy, and about 
half that number living with their friends, or 
parents in the vicinity. Upon the close of 
each Academic year, the public examinations 
are continued for two, or three days, to which 
the relatives of the pupils and such respecta- 
ble strangers as are known to be in the town, 
are invited. 

The course of studies in this flourishing 
institution, embrace’ every variety of elegant 
and useful literature, and the fashionable ac- 
complishment of the day; not forgetting one, 
which though it may not merit the least epi- 
thet, is certainly not less serviceable than the 
rest, I mean the class of Domestic Economy. 

The young ladies were examined in Geo- 
graphy, History, Mythology, Astronomy, and 
elementary Chemistry; in French, Spanish 
and Vocal and Instrumental#Music; and ex- 
hibited a proficiency in their several studies, 
which confirmed our previous opinions of the 
general excellence of the Academy. The 
examinations were chiefly conducted by the 
Rev. Mr. Wheeler, formerly of St. Mary’s 
College, whose character as a polished gen- 
tleman and an accomplished scholar, is well 
established in this city, and who is at present 
the Chaplain of the Institution. During the 
interesting exhibition of the class of Natural 
Philosophy, one of the young ladies, explain- 
ed to the company the properties, &c. of a 
curious and complicated instrument, called 
the blow-pipe ,which by reason of certain im- 
portant improvements may.beused with per- 
fect security; whereas in its former unimprov- 
ed condition, the most skilful laborant was 
obliged in using it to operate with the most 
delicate caution, for fear of serious accidents. 
The new instrument is understood to have 
been suggested by the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, 
and constructed under his direction. By the 
favor of one of the fair pupils, I am enabled 
to present you, with a written description of 
the nature and properties of this valuable 
scientific improvement. 

The examinations were followed. by.a dis- 
tribution of premiums, the annual festival of 
the Academy. On this occasion the whole 
school appeared in Atademic uniform, of 
white dresses, with sky bluelcapes, &c. Thus 
arrayed, we found the young ladies seated in 
the form of a hollow, square, within which 
were the ees: of the Academy, seve- 
ral ie. gentlemen from the town, and the 
gal veteran re Rodgers who of- 

iated as prize distributor; and whose hardy 
features often reflected back to the audience, 
the radiant smile of triumph, with which the 
little heroines received the rewards of their 
successful and dutiful application. The whole 
exhibition was truly captivating, being diver- 
sified at intervals by performances on the 
harp and piano, and by duets, trios, &c. which 
were executed by the children in splendid 
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style, and would have done no discredit, to 
the best professional vocalists I have ever 
heard. But the closing scene of all was ex- 
quisitely delightful—and far, very far, beyond 
my power of description. Two young ladies, 
one from the senior and one from the junior 
circle, elegantly attired, were crowned with 
splendid wreaths, the testimony of superior 
merit; and as the queens of the day, were 
each attended with maids of honor decorated | 
in like manner—this ceremony was followed | 
by a full and appropriate chorus from their 
companions, chaunted in brilliant style and 
with glowing enthusiasm, whilst the sparkling 
eyes and throbbing breasts of the audience, 
told how enchanting was the effect and how 
fervent the reciprocal feelings. 
One of the Spectators. 

I propose, Mr. Editor, with your permis- 
sion, to give a short account in another num- 
ber of your paper, of the College commence- 
ment. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE BLOW-PIPE. 


This instrument, which is a late invention, 
consists of three different species of presery- 
atives. 

ist Part has a capillary duct near the 
bladder, which is closed near the puppet 
valve. 

2d Part consists of 100 pieces of parallel 
wiregause, having 3,600 meshes to the square 
inch. 

3d Part is a water reservoir with a syphon 
fitted in it so as to afford a passage for the 
stream of gas, and discharge it under the sur- 
face of water which it contains. This piece 
is at right angles with the parts that precede 
and follow it. 

4th Part has a capillary duct closed as be- 
fore with a puppet valve. 

5th Part contains another assemblage of 
100 parallel pieces of wire-gauze, having 
4,900 meshes to the square inch. 

The last part consists of a long pipe termi- 
nated by a capillary orifice, where the Oxy- 
hydrogen is set on fire. When the robinet 
of the bladder is turned, and the gas pressed 
forward, it passes of course through a capil- 
lary duct, a wire-gauze arrangement, a wa- 
ter bath, a second capillary duct and a second 
wire-gauze arrangement. The Oxy-hydro- 
gen when inflamed at the mouth of the capil- 
lary orifice, yields a stream of caloric capa- 
ble of the most intense effects. It will defla- 
grate all the metals that combine with oxy- 
gen.—Glass of Antimony is easily formed by 
sujecting that metal to the flame of this pow- 
erful instrument. The metal at length dis- 
appears in metallic, fumes, Zinc exhibits 
during its combustion, beautiful phenomena. 
An intense yellow oxide is formed, while the 
zinc vanishes in fumes of a lurid hue. Lead 
in its vatious ores and oxides is almost in- 
stantaneously reduced to the metallic form. 
Copper filings exhibit amusing displays,,Steel 
filings mixed with lime will’present a brilliant 
fire-work. These are a few of the long ca- 
talogue of effects commanded by this invalua- 
ble instrument. In operating upon the nu- 
merous objects of inquiry, the substance to 
be tried should not be larger than a shot the 
eighth of an imch in diameter, and the sub- 


stance on which it is tried should be coal of 


a fine texture, such as maple, willow, or su- 


robinet the gas explodes with a sharp, sud-_ 
den, snapping noise, no further deterioration | 
can take place, such is the admirable secu- 
rity with which its use is attended. It is 
thought that the capillary ducts might have 
been dispensed with, and will probably be 
omitted when a second one shall be ordered. | 
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CHAPTER IV, | 
OF THE CONTROVERSIES AGITATED AMONG | 
THE CALVINISTS. 





OF PREDESTINATION, 


In relation to this subject, Calvin main- 
tains two very erroneous opinions: First, that 
God, by his eternal decree, has predestined 
some men to eternal life, and condemned oth- 








should lead the best of lives. St. Augustine 
relates, (in lib. de bono perseverantie, cap, 
15.) that a certain Monk of his own Monas- 
tery was so strongly attached to this doctrine 
of predestinarianism, that he at length having 
deserted a religious life, returned to the 
pleasures of the world, abandoned himself to 
the indulgence of his passions, and died mis- 
erably. Such is the fruit of Calvinism. 

3. To illustrate this point still further, we 








\shall cite another example of Lewis, the 


Landgrave, who being once reproved by a 
religious and devout man, for his immoral 
and licentious life, and seriously admonished 
to reform his conduct, lest he should be sur- 
prised by a sudden death, and taken off in his 
sins, made the following answer, as an ex- 





ers to death, and eternal damnation, without 
any merit, or fault of their’s, but of his own 
pleasure alone. (Lib. 3. Instit. cay. 21. § 
1.) It ts evident, that it is the will of God, 
that salvation should be offered to some, and that 
others should be prevented from hearing of it. 
(Et cap. 23 § 1.) It is by no means proper to 
attribute the preparation to eternal death to any 
thing else, than the secret counsel of God. (Ibi- 
dem, §2.) Men, by the sole will of God, with- 
oul any merit of their own, are predestined to 
elernal death. (Ibid. § 5.) I affirm that God 
foreknew, that some whom he had created would 
perish; and this so happens, because it is his 
will that they should perish. 

2. Secondly: Calvin maintains, that this 
decree of God, was so fixed and immutable, 
as to take away the entire liberty of our will, 
in the affair of predestination; nor is it in our 
power either to be saved, or to be damned— 
but that the predestined are saved by an ine- 
vitable necessity ,and the reprobate perish from 
the same cause—(in lib. 3. cap. 21. § 71.) 
We maintain, that God, from his eternal and 
immutable counsel, determined at once whom 
he wished to bring to salvation, and whom he 
wished to devote to destruction. (Et cap. 23. 
§ 8.) will not hesilate to declare, simply, that 


wishes. 


into despair. 


will of God? 





mach. On closing the passage through the 





the will of God is the necessity of things—and 
that will necessarily come to pass, which he 


3. This is truly a doctrine most attrocious 
and abominable, sufficient to drive a man 
For what must be the feelings 
of a man, listening to such a horrible doc- 
trine, viz.: that men are predestined to eter- 
nal death, by the sole will of God, that good 
works are unprofitable, that sin cannot be 
prevented, that all things happen by the sole 
Hence, the dreadful dilemma 
into which these deplorable men are cast. 
Either from eternity I am predestined, or 
condemned: if predestined, I shall be saved, 
however wickedly I may live: if reprobated, 
I shall necessarily be damned, although I 


cuse'—If I am predestined, no sin can deprive 
me of the kingdom of heaven: if I am reprobat- 
ed, no good works can confer it upon me. When 
ithe day of my death shall have arrived, I shall 
certainly die: and as I cannot prolong my life 
joy living well, neither can I shorten it by living 
jul. What was the result? It happened that 
the Landgrave was taken dangerously sick. 
He called for the Physician, who was a very 
prudent man, and being mindful of the words 


of the Landgrave, said to him. My Lord, 
you call me to see you in vain. For if your 


hour is come, you will certainly die, and I 
cannot help you. If it is not come, you have 
Why so? said the 
Landgrave—pray assist me lest I die. The 
Physician replied. If you think that the life 
of the body can be preserved by the use of 
medicine, why not likewise believe that the 
life of the soul can be saved by penance, 
and contrition. By this argument, the Phy- 
sician convinced him of the folly of his error, 
and brought him to a sense of his duty. 

5. Furthermore, we may explain the di- 
lemma in the following manner. If I am pre- 
destined, that is, if I am ordained by God to 
eternal life, to be obtained by certain means 
which are in my power, I shall certainly 
obtain it, if I make use of those means. 
Again: if I am_reprobated, that is, if I am 
ordained by God to hell, or eternal punish- 
ments for my sins, which I shall freely 
commit, I shall certainly be damned, if I do 
not abstain from committing them. Such an 
explanation restores to the soul, peace and 
tranquility. 


no need of my assistance. 


It does not cause the sinner to 
despair, neither does it promise security to 
the just. But it admonishes both to work 
out their salvation with fear and trembling. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





FOR SALE, 
AND may be had at P. Moonry’s Catholic Book- 


Store, LetteERs ON THE SpPanisH [NQUISI- 
TION, in a neat 12 mo Vol. well bound aud lettered, at 
75 cents. jf The above. is unquestionably the best 
work ever written on the subject. i 
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